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Having produced a drugs and healthcare ‘special’ for 
the October 2002 issue of The Individual.\ we now 
return to more mixed fare. Indeed, anyone review¬ 
ing the table of contents below might be tempted to 
mutter “very mixed indeed!” In particular, side-by- 
side, we present Mr Richards’ defence of the British 
monarchy and Mr Peacott’s exposition of individual¬ 
ist anarchism. Unlikely bedfellows most would say. 
And yet... 

For all the very real differences between them, a 
closer reading of the articles indicates that they can 
just as plausibly be seen as extreme ‘wings’ within a 
common area on the political ‘map’, and in both 
cases are examples of the very thing that the SIF 
exists to promote: the defence of individual freedom 
against the many forms of collectivism. 

Indeed, the historically-minded reader may care to 
know that the connections between Mr Peacott’s 
brand of anarchism and the SIF itself are quite 
strong. One of the leading lights of one of the SIF’s 
predecessor organisations, the great classical liberal 
philosopher Herbert Spencer, was a long-time if 
informal associate of Benjamin Tucker, one of the 
most important figures in the history of individualist 
anarchism. Between them and their allies, it might 
be argued that they represent amongst the best of 
nineteenth century ‘Right’ and ‘Left’ individualism 
respectively. Although the SIF undoubtedly leans 
towards the former, both are important components 
of individualist thinking. 

Returning to the present, Mr Henderson makes the 
point that individual liberty is meaningless without 
the ability to defend it on an individual basis. Ac¬ 
cordingly, he supports the right of individuals to 
keep and bear arms. This would be an important 


topic at any time, but events here in England such as 
the New Year’s shootings in Birmingham have pro¬ 
pelled the issue back onto the front pages. As Mark 
Steyn pointed out in the Sunday Telegraph (5 th January 
2003), according to the United Nations the UK now 
has amongst the highest rates of gun crime in the 
developed world whilst at the same time also having 
some of the most Draconian legislation. Mr Steyn 
goes on to say that this is the result of the police and 
government deciding to “cling ever more fiercely to 
their core ideology: the best way to deal with crimi¬ 
nals is to impose ever greater restrictions and incon¬ 
veniences on the law-abiding.” (In any case, as Mr 
De Santis also notes in this issue, attempts by the 
authorities to ‘do good’ against the will of the public 
often backfire.) 

Just exactly who is committing much of this in¬ 
creased gun and other violent crime, and what we 
ought to be doing about it, is something to keep in 
mind when reading Mr Browne’s timely book. I 
know from other reports that Mr Browne has been 
smeared as a ‘racist’, the usual treatment given to 
anyone who dares challenge the Establishment view 
that open-ended immigration and multiculturalism 
are unarguable benefits to the common weal. 

We start this issue with an important essay from 
Professor Flew who analyses the nature of New 
Labour ideology. His conclusion is that, however 
changed in presentation, in substance it remains 
wedded to Old Labour collectivism and State con¬ 
trol with all the attendant ill effects. 

In the meantime, whether our opponents are called 
‘Old’ or ‘New’, ‘Left’ or ‘Right’, the Society for Indi¬ 
vidual Freedom remains committed to exactly what 
its name says, no more and no less. 
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THE THIRD WAY: WHERE TO, AND BETWEEN WHICH? 
Professor Antony Flew 


There was a great deal of thinking about desirable 
government policies before the Conservative vic¬ 
tory in the General Election of 1979. For shortly 
after her election as the Leader of the Conserva¬ 
tive Party Margaret Thatcher, with the assistance 
of Sir Keith Joseph, organised the Centre for Pol¬ 
icy Studies (CPS). This was from its beginning in 
1974, as it remains today, a Conservative Party 
think-tank; and the thinking about policies to be 
put before the electorate began from the day it 
opened. Throughout the whole period of Con¬ 
servative rule the CPS was continuously engaged: 
both in trying to influence Ministers directly; and 
in producing pamphlets for a hopefully wider 
readership. Certainly too both Thatcher and Jo¬ 
seph were already admirers of the works of F. A. 
Hayek, who had inspired Antony Fisher to found 
the strictly non-party political Institute of Eco¬ 
nomic Affairs (JEA) in London - to say nothing 
of several successors elsewhere. 


“the Soviet Socialist 
command ... 
economic system 
was egregiously, 
incredibly, 
unbelievably 
unproductive.” 


The ideas actually promoted by these two think- 
tanks were and are, apparently, what on the front 
page of the Report of the Commission on Social 
Justice© are described as “the bankrupt dogmas 
of the free-market economy.” This Commission 
was established in 1992 at the instigation of the 
present Prime Minister’s immediate predecessor 
as Leader of the Labour Party. Tony Blair him¬ 
self, as successor Leader of the Labour Party, 
commended the Report of that Commission as 
“essential reading for everyone who wants a new 
way forward for our country”, and asserted that 
“it would inform Labour’s policy making.. 

That policy making resulted in what was supposed 
to be a Third Way between putative extremes, 
neither of which seems ever to have been consis¬ 
tently and authoritatively described. In particular 
Anthony Giddens, who was at the time of his 
writing The Third Way (London: Polity, 1998)© 
both, putatively, Tony Blair’s gum and, certainly, 
the Director of the London School of Econom¬ 
ics, was apparently either unable or unwilling to 
tell us either what, if anything, he would concede 
to have been right about Margaret Thatcher’s 
policies of privatisation or what, if anything, he 
would admit to have been wrong with Clause IV 
socialism — “the public ownership of all the 
means of production, distribution and exchange.” 


The importance of providing answers to these 
two questions ought to have been obvious to any¬ 
one trying to formulate policy for a party which 
was hoping to win power in a subsequent General 
Election; and, in the event, did. Yet the Labour 
Party has yet to provide an official answer to that 


second question. Indeed there is every reason to 
believe that Clause IV was deleted from the Party 
Constitution, simply and solely because the mem¬ 
bership became, whether rightly or wrongly, per¬ 
suaded that without that deletion it could never 
hope to win another General Election. 

That this was indeed the main if not the only rea¬ 
son for that ostensible abandonment of socialism 
becomes clear the moment we begin to consider 
the case of the two remaining major, state- 
monopoly© nationalised industries, namely the 
provision of health services and of educational 
services. In neither case did the incoming Labour 
administration of 1997-2001 show the slightest 
indication of any realisation of the reasons for the 
economic collapse of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and of its imperial dependencies in 
Eastern Europe. 

The reason for that collapse, as the Leaders of the 
Labour Party would fairly easily have learnt if only 
they had been prepared both to admit and to 
learn from their own mistakes and to recognise 
the understanding and the achievements of their 
political opponents, was that the Soviet Socialist 
command (as opposed to market) economic sys¬ 
tem was egregiously, incredibly, unbelievably un¬ 
productive. Whereas in the 1930s J. V. Stalin had 
misguidedly boasted that it is “Not abstract justice 
but socially necessary labour time which justifies 
socialism” President Reagan in the 1980s realised 
that the productivity of labour in the USSR could 
not even begin to match, much less exceed, that 
in the USA. So he was able to declare to a horri¬ 
fied group of Washington Post journalists: “that he 
intended to win the arms race with the Soviet Un¬ 
ion, because America’s resources greatly exceeded 
those of the USSR, so that Soviet leaders would 
ultimately be forced to the bargaining table to be¬ 
gin reducing their threatening nuclear arsenal and 
scale back their international aggressions.”© 

To the equal disbelief and disdain of many, he 
likewise said on more than one occasion that we 
were seeing the last days of the Soviet union, 
which could not take the combined strains of 
their own counterproductive economic system 
and foreign military adventures. 

It has become a substantial national misfortune 
that New Labour appears to have learnt nothing 
at all from the collapse of the Soviet Socialist eco¬ 
nomic system. On the contrary; the few tiny 
steps forward with regard to these two remaining 
major nationalised industries made by their Con¬ 
servative predecessors - in this misguided as they 
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“...a state 
monopoly system of 
school education 
[run] ... by a 
torrent of 
commands from 
Whitehall.” 


surely were by “the bankrupt dogmas of the mar¬ 
ket economy” - were, once (professedly) New La¬ 
bour had achieved office, reversed immediately. 

Take first the case of the supplying of primary 
and secondary educational services. Whereas a 
previous Conservative administration had estab¬ 
lished the institution of the Grant Maintained 
School - a school such as that chosen by the 
Blairs for their sons - this institution was forth¬ 
with abolished by the incoming Blair administra¬ 
tion. This was done despite if not because of the 
facts that becoming grant maintained had enabled 
schools to govern themselves independently of 
any local Education Authority, and that those 
which had become grant maintained had acquired 
this status as the result of a ballot of local parents, 
a ballot initiated by the schools and the parents of 
the children attending those schools themselves. 

Again, when Sir Keith Joseph was Minister of 
Education in the second Thatcher administration 
he tried but unfortunately failed to persuade his 
colleagues in the Cabinet to introduce, if at first 
only in some limited area, education vouchers. 
These are (in this case) tax-financed certificates of 
entitlement (enabling their parental bearers to 
purchase educational services for their children 
from the suppliers of their choice). Since this idea 
appears to have been first developed in pamphlets 
published by the IEA, and since it was promoted 
by the Education Group of the CPS from its be¬ 
ginning! 5 ), it certainly would be dismissed by all 
unreconstmcted socialists, if perhaps not in ex¬ 
actly the same words, as one of “the bankrupt 
dogmas of the free-market economy.” 

So far from encouraging or even permitting any 
measures of devolution to the schools ‘New’ La¬ 
bour has instead vastly increased the flow of di¬ 
rectives from Whitehall, while substantially dimin¬ 
ishing the powers of Heads to manage the schools 
for which they are held responsible. Thus in the 
year ending March 2002 the Ministry - it is hard to 
keep up with its ever changing titles - sent down 
to schools documents totalling 4,440 A4 pages - 
equivalent to seventeen A4 pages for each work¬ 
ing day. When the National Association of Head 
Teachers appealed to the then Education Secre¬ 
tary, Estelle Morris, to stem this flood of paper 
she dismissed this appeal with characteristically 
unsympathetic incomprehension: “I say to the 
House of Commons and to heads that sending 
teachers less paper will not raise standards.” Ap¬ 
parently still an unreconstructed socialist she 
could not even begin to see anything wrong with 
having a state monopoly system of school educa¬ 
tion and running it by a torrent of commands 
from Whitehall. 

But in addition to imposing a vastly increased bu¬ 
reaucratic burden on Head teachers, and hence of 
course indirectly also upon all other teachers, La¬ 
bour by introducing the 1998 Education Act un¬ 


dermined the authority of Head teachers and 
Boards of Governors to set and maintain stan¬ 
dards of discipline in their schools. For that Act 
mandated the establishment of panels to which 
pupils excluded for disruptive behaviour could 
appeal. And since its passage a third of all exclu¬ 
sion decisions have been overturned by these 
newly established panels. 

The importance of the enormously increased bur¬ 
dens upon teachers of all ranks can perhaps best 
be demonstrated by referring to the findings of an 
enquiry established by the National Union of 
Teachers (NUT) to discover the main reasons 
given by the teachers for wanting to abandon 
teaching in favour of some alternative occupation. 
Until quite recently the NUT would have hoped 
and expected that to any such enquiry a massive 
majority of its members would have given the 
emphatic answer ‘comparatively low pay’. And, 
in the event, the NUT would not have been dis¬ 
appointed. But in these New Labour days things 
are different. What the inquiry sponsored by the 
NUT revealed was that the answers given fell into 
three almost equally numerous groups. The larg¬ 
est group complained of pupil indiscipline, the 
second largest group complained about the bur¬ 
den of bureaucracy, while only the third largest 
group complained of the comparatively low pay. 

Members of the SIF who at this point, very un¬ 
derstandably, merely call to mind the most outra¬ 
geous offences against school discipline which 
they saw or heard about in their own schooldays, 
have to face the fact that today the situation in all 
too many schools is appallingly different. For 
instance, my wife was informed by a fellow stu¬ 
dent in one of her evening classes that he had 
taken early retirement from his school-teaching 
job because he could no longer stand being 
abused throughout any working day by the foul 
mouths of his pupils. I myself heard recently 
from a young woman teacher that during her first 
term on the job she had been attacked by a pupil 
wielding a knife. Fortunately she was not injured. 
But the young offender was subjected to the 
maximum legally possible penalty - Three Days 
Exclusion from school. That is a penalty which 
would have seemed to me at his age more like a 
reward - but for the fact that, subjected to it, I 
should have had for those three days to face an 
angrily disapproving Father! 

We come now to the second case, the supplying 
of medical services. The first two steps taken in 
this matter by New Labour after attaining office 
were to abolish the ‘internal market’ in the NHS 
and to withdraw the tax relief on health insurance 
premiums paid by taxpayers over sixty years of 
age. No supporting argument appears to have 
been offered for either of these measures. Pre¬ 
sumably the very idea of competition in a market 
and of any measure of choice for consumers was 
seen as one of “the bankrupt dogmas of the free 
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“Many must have 
wondered how 
Blair became the 
recipient of the 
Charlemagne 
Award in 1999, 
almost immediately 
after he had been 
elected...” 


market economy”, and hence as unacceptable to a 
still socialist party. 

The tmth appears to be that before the 1997 elec¬ 
tion no one in the Labour Party believed that 
there was anything wrong with the NHS other 
than its supposed underfunding by Conservative 
administrators. But since the financial year 1997- 
1998 tax-funded spending on the NHS has in¬ 
creased by nearly 40 percent. But where is the 
promised improvement? Opinion polls tell us 
that roughly 80 percent of the population believe 
that the NHS has either stayed the same or got 
worse! 

It is high time and overtime for everyone in the 
UK to stop claiming that the NHS remains, even 
if it once was, the envy of the world; and at last to 
recognise that the provision of health services is 
one of the things which they really do handle bet¬ 
ter in some of the other countries of the Euro¬ 
pean Union (EU). Austria, for instance, although 
it is one of the lowest spenders on such services, 
nevertheless has one of the highest levels of satis¬ 
faction among patients: less than 5 percent of pa¬ 
tients say they are dissatisfied with the service, 
compared with 40 percent in the UK. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer recently an¬ 
nounced his intention to impose formidable tax 
increases in the tax year 2003-4. These are in¬ 
tended to yield corresponding improvements in 
the output of the NHS and the state-maintained 
school system. But, in view of the demonstrated 
failure of that earlier 40 percent increase of fund¬ 
ing to produce any discernible improvements at 
all, the only certainty is that these increases will 
constitute a substantial measure of 
‘harmonisation’ of UK taxation up the much 
higher levels of the EU; which are, of course de¬ 
termined by France and Germany. 

It should always be remembered, and never for¬ 
gotten, that the purpose of such EU 
‘harmonisation’ is to prevent effective, and there¬ 
fore ipso facto ‘unfair’ competition with those two 
leading countries. Thus the reason given by 
(German) EU Commissioner Bangeman for im¬ 
posing metrication on the UK was that it was a 
competitive advantage for the UK, and therefore 
unfair, that the UK should continue to share a 
system of measurement with the USA rather than 
with the EU. Again Commissioner Jacques 
Delors complained that the opt-out from the So¬ 
cial Chapter achieved by John Major made the 
UK “a paradise for foreign investment”;! 6 ) a very 
reasonable objective, surely for a British Prime 
Minister concerned for the prosperity of the UK 
rather for that of the EU and its two leading - not 
to say master - countries. 

Certainly the present Prime Minister would claim 
that he shared his predecessor’s concern. Thus, 
in a highly publicised article in The Sun just before 


the 1997 election, he declared that “New Labour 
will have no truck with a European superstate. 
We will fight for our independence every inch of 
the way.” The Labour manifesto promised 
“Retention of the national veto over key matters 
of national interest such as taxation, defence and 
security, immigration, decisions over the budget 
and treaty changes.” 

Of course, as we now know, these promises were 
not kept. What is not so widely known is that 
their maker never had the slightest intention of 
keeping them.! 7 ) Many must have wondered how 
Blair became the recipient of the Charlemagne 
Award in 1999, almost immediately after he had 
been elected, and before he had time to break any 
of those election promises. For that award is 
given for services rendered to the project of es¬ 
tablishing a single, centralised pan-European su¬ 
perstate. 

The answer is that those responsible for choosing 
the recipients of this award knew their man. They 
knew that Blair could be relied on, absolutely, to 
break all these promises to the British people at 
the earliest convenient opportunity. They knew 
this because they had been able to listen to, or to 
read, the speech which he made at Chatham 
House (under ‘Chatham House rules’) in April 
1995. This was the first foreign policy speech 
which he made as Leader of the (New) Labour 
Party. 

After repeated professions of patriotism! 8 ) he then 
and there proceeded to promise the unconditional 
surrender of social, environmental industrial and 
regional policy to the foreign power of Brussels. 
Shortly after taking power Tony Blair used the 
Amsterdam Conference, designed to review the 
pace of integration, to argue for a quickening of the 
pace. He sought to extend majority voting and 
the weakening of the British veto in several areas 
only to encounter resistance from, of all people, 
former Chancellor Helmut Kohl. It has been 
given to few to outdo that man in his devotion to 
the ideal of “one country, Europe”. But that dis¬ 
tinction, a distinction without honour, goes to 
Tony Blair. 

Notes 

(1) Social Justice: Strategies for National Renewal 
(London: Vintage, 1994). By the way, ‘social’ jus¬ 
tice ought to be, but very rarely is, very sharply 
and very clearly distinguished from old-fashioned, 
without prefix or suffix, justice. 

(2) I will not refrain from sharing a little treasure 
of Giddens’ Third Way thinking: “The democra- 
tisation of democracy first of all implies decen¬ 
tralisation - but not as a one-way procesP (ibid., p.72: 
emphasis added). 

(3) To the tiresome objection that, since they ca- 
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ter for something slightly less than 100 percent of 
their particular markets they are not, strictly 
speaking, monopolies, the sufficient response is 
to ask whether there is any anti-monopoly legisla¬ 
tion anywhere in the world which would not be 
activated long before any suppliers were catering 
for such huge proportions of their possible mar¬ 
kets; and that even without taking account of the 
fact that these two suppliers operate policies of 
predatory « 0 /-pricing? 

(4) Dinesh D Souza Ronald Reagan: Hou> an Ordi¬ 
nary Man became an Extraordinary Eeader (New 
York: The Free Press, 1997). 

(5) One piece of work produced in this group 


was my pro-voucher Power to the Parents: Reversing 
Educational Decline (London: Sherwood, 1987). 

(6) This revealing treasure was borrowed from 
Bernard Connolly The Rotten Heart of Europe 
(London: Faber, 1997). 

(7) Indeed it was only a few months after Blair 
became PM that his immediate predecessor felt 
the need to publish an article complaining about 
the systematic mendacity of his successor. 

(8) Blair was later to become the first British 
Prime Minister in my lifetime, and probably ever, 
to feel a need to assure the public that he is a pa¬ 
triot. 


THE RIGHT OF SELF-DEFENCE 
Robert Henderson 


The Current State of Things 


“If there is such a 
thing as a natural 
right it is surely the 
right to self- 
defence...” 


If there is such a thing as a natural right it is surely 
the right to self-defence, for any organism will 
defend itself when attacked. To deny a man the 
right to defend himself when attacked would be 
literally inhuman and, of course, in England we 
have that right in law. We may defend ourselves 
even to the extent of killing another if it is to save 
ourselves or another who is threatened. The 
problem is that our law has become so hemmed 
about by conditions and restrictions, that most 
people are both confused about what is permitted 
in practice and fearful of the consequences of us¬ 
ing force in their defence. This is scarcely surpris¬ 
ing when cases where burglars have been killed, 
such as that of Tony Martin, have resulted in the 
victim of burglary going to prison, while lesser 
cases which have resulted in non-fatal struggles all 
too frequently seem to result in the person who 
was attacked being punished. 


At the same time as this confusion over the law 
exists, the British state is growing ever more para¬ 
noid about the private citizen owning and carry¬ 
ing weapons. Guns are so severely restricted that 
few people will go to the trouble of applying for a 
licence for anything other than a shotgun and 
there is a law against carrying a knife of any sort, 
even a pocket knife, with a blade of more than 3 
inches in a public place without good cause, e.g. 
for the purposes of work. 


The third piece in the jigsaw of our uncertainty is 
the increasing failure of the police to provide pro¬ 
tection to the private citizen, especially in country 
districts. This was the prime cause of Tony Mar¬ 
tin’s action in illegally arming himself with a pump 
action shotgun to defend himself in his remote 


farmhouse. (Martin knew from past experience 
that he regularly was subject to intruders which 
the police could not or would not do anything to 
prevent.) 

The failure of the police adequately to protect 
people breaches the implicit contract between the 
state and the individual in relation to personal 
safety: the individual gives up his right absolutely 
to control his personal security on the under¬ 
standing that the state will provide both physical 
security and meaningful redress for injuries which 
the individual may suffer from others. Small 
wonder that people take things into their own 
hands on occasion. The police failure to protect 
also makes the need for weapons more necessary 
to the individual for self-defence. 

The Right to Self-Defence in English Law 

The law on reasonable force as it is presently in¬ 
terpreted goes something like this: if you are at¬ 
tacked with a knife you may defend yourself with 
a knife: if you are attacked with bare fists you may 
defend yourself likewise. Do more in either in¬ 
stance and you will be in danger of being charged 
with an offence against the person, anything from 
common assault to murder. Pedantic proportion¬ 
ality is all. If you carry on assaulting your assailant 
after he is disabled, you will most likely face 
charges. If you have the opportunity to run away 
but do not, that may count against you in any as¬ 
sessment of whether you should be prosecuted. 
All this is demonstrably absurd. It assumes that 
people under attack can reasonably be expected to 
make judgements in the heat of the moment 
which in reality require calm consideration. 
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“The law as it 
presently stands 
effectively ignores 
human nature.” 


What is Reasonable Force? 

Consider a few of the variables in assessing what 
is ‘reasonable force’. Women, the disabled, chil¬ 
dren, and older men cannot reasonably be ex¬ 
pected to defend themselves from a simple physi¬ 
cal assault from a fit, strong assailant. Other 
things being equal, a small man cannot be ex¬ 
pected to fight a large man; an older man a 
younger man, a fit man an unfit man. But, of 
course, other things are often not equal. Many 
men who are physically capable of fighting are 
absolutely hopeless at it. I have known a man of 
six and a half feet allow himself to be beaten by a 
man a foot smaller. Fighting is a matter of heart 
above all else. But it is also a matter of practice. 
Most men throwing a punch at someone’s face 
would be more likely to harm their fists than their 
opponent because they have never been taught to 
punch correctly. (For those without any experi¬ 
ence of fighting, I would recommend the knee in 
the groin or a good old-fashioned head butt.) 
More importantly, those who are not used to 
fighting (and middle-class men generally fall into 
this category) are not psychologically prepared for 
a fight. This will mean one of two things: the per¬ 
son either capitulates utterly or goes into a berserk 
rage and keeps on damaging their opponent until 
the rage passes. 

To these disparities of size, sex, age, and mental 
and physical competence, we may add others. 
Someone who is assaulted does not know 
whether an assailant is going to restrict them¬ 
selves to simple assault without a weapon. They 
may be armed for all the victim knows. Nor need 
this be obvious. Take a fairly recent and well- 
publicised case, that of Kenneth Noye who was 
convicted of murder in a road-rage incident. 
Noye carried a knife when he got out his car to 
confront his victim, but he only produced and 
used the knife when he began to get the worse of 
things as the two fought. (Noye is also a good 
example of the effect of age on the ability to fight. 
Fie was 48 at the time of the murder. FTis victim 
was in his twenties. Noye was a career criminal 
with a reputation as hard man. Yet until he pro¬ 
duced a knife, he got the worst of a fight he might 
reasonably have expected to win. Age had caught 
up with him). It is also tme that even if an assail¬ 
ant does not have a weapon, the victim cannot 
know how far the assailant is likely to go. Will he 
restrict himself to punching? Or is the assailant 
the sort to put the boot in when someone is on 
the floor? No one can know. Perhaps even the 
assailant does not know. 

The obviously armed assailant presents a particu¬ 
lar problem in judging what constitutes propor¬ 
tionality of response. If someone comes at you 
with a knife, is it in order to use a gun? If the as¬ 
sailant has a club, may one use a knife? The law 
as it stands gives no clear guidance. It is all “every 
case has to be judged on its merits”. 


Then there is the question of what happens 
should you disable your opponent. Suppose that 
a small man fells a much larger man with a lucky 
blow of, shall we say, a candlestick. The smaller 
man is then left with the problem of what to do 
next. If he allows the more powerful man to re¬ 
cover, the smaller man will in all probability end 
up being badly hurt. The smaller man might be 
able to avoid that fate simply by running away 
(this is what the law would want you to do), yet 
he may be unable to reasonably do this even if he 
wishes to. That would be the case if the tempo¬ 
rarily disabled man was a burglar and the smaller 
man’s wife and children were in the house where 
the fight took place. Let us further assume that 
there is no phone and the house is isolated, as was 
the case with Tony Martin. In such circum¬ 
stances, it could be argued with some force that it 
was reasonable deliberately to disable the burglar 
by a further assault while he was unconscious to 
prevent the chance of violence from the burglar 
when he recovered consciousness. 

Behind all these circumstantial problems stand the 
very human emotions of panic and rage. When 
one is attacked, the only desire is to ensure one’s 
safety. Adrenaline flows and to say that any hu¬ 
man being is in control of themselves in such cir¬ 
cumstances is patent nonsense. The law does in 
practice take into account panic, but again it is all 
very hit-and-miss. Rage on the other hand is no 
excuse for what is judged a disproportionate as¬ 
sault. 

The law as it presently stands effectively ignores 
human nature. It says that someone who is at¬ 
tacked must exercise truly marvellous self-control. 
In defending himself, the victim must not lose his 
temper and carry on attacking the attacker after 
the attacker has been disabled. This is utterly un¬ 
realistic. Someone in a blind rage or panic is 
manifestly not in control of their actions. There 
are good evolutionary reasons for that. When 
someone is responding to an attack, an uncon¬ 
trolled response is the best way of responding to 
protect oneself. The evolutionary bottom line is: 
dead attacker equals safety. 

What is a Reasonable Law of Self-Defence? 

What then is a reasonable law of self-defence? 
The great bugbear at present is proportionality of 
response. In drafting a new law, I would start 
from the premise that an attacker forfeits his right 
to the protection of the law, that he literally takes 
his life into his hands. If the attacker is seriously 
wounded or even killed, that should be seen sim¬ 
ply as a reasonable consequence of the attack. 
The test of ‘reasonable force’ would become de¬ 
funct. All that would have to be investigated after 
an assault was whether there was evidence that 
suggested that the claimed attacker was in fact not 
the attacker. Provided such evidence did not ex¬ 
ist, the person assaulted would have no case to 
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“The desire to 
restrict the 
possession of 
weapons has 
always come from 
those who wished 
not only to 
monopolise power 
but to do so on 
their own terms.” 


answer. I would also remove from an attacker 
who suffers injury any opportunity to take civil 
action against his victim. 

The great danger with such a law is that murder 
could take place under the guise of self-defence. I 
would make two responses to that. Firstly, mur¬ 
der is very rare in Britain: approximately 800 mur¬ 
ders take place in England and Wales each year. 
The majority are ‘domestics’, i.e. the murder of a 
sexual partner. Murder for purely criminal rea¬ 
sons, e.g. robbery, is rare. Murder has also been 
rare historically. The Canadian criminologist Elli¬ 
ott Leyton published a study of murder in Eng¬ 
land a few years ago entitled Men of Blood. He 
found that throughout history murder in England 
had been abnormally low, so low as to be inexpli¬ 
cable except in terms of the social norms of the 
society. In other words, there are good sociologi¬ 
cal reasons to believe that few murders would 
take place under such an amended law. 

My second point is that a claim of self-defence 
would still have to conform to the facts of the 
death. It would be no use, for example, claiming 
that a fight had taken place at on the morning of 
May the 3 rd if the forensic evidence clearly 
showed that the body had been dead before that 
time. 

I would introduce one further criterion to deter¬ 
mine whether self-defence was proved, namely 
was the threat offered by the assailant credible. 
For example, most people have encountered the 
mad old lady who suddenly for no apparent rea¬ 
son sets about people in the street with a newspa¬ 
per or some other equally inoffensive instrument. 
Clearly, such a person would not present a credi¬ 
ble threat to anyone other than another old lady 
or a young child. It would be ridiculous for a fit, 
younger adult to be able to claim self-defence 
against such an assailant. If on the other hand 
that same old lady entered someone’s house unin¬ 
vited in the middle of the night and was struck 
down and killed by the householder in the dark 
under the apprehension that she was a burglar, 
that would be self-defence. 

A law on the lines that I have suggested would 
not be perfect. There would still be problems 
about establishing who was the assailant and who 
the victim. But that problem already exists under 
the present law. What such a law would definitely 
do is prevent the prosecution of householders 
such as Tony Martin who surprise those within 
their homes. 

My proposal would also accommodate perhaps 
the most contentious part of self-defence, namely 
pre-emptive action. An assault that results in 
physical action against someone is clear-cut. But 
the law does not say that to commit assault physi¬ 
cal violence has to be used. A person may believe 
themselves to be in imminent danger of being 
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assaulted - someone may be making threatening 
statements or carrying a weapon or coming rap¬ 
idly towards someone else. In such circum¬ 
stances, the law gives the person who fears he or 
she is about to be assaulted the right to defend 
themselves before they are assaulted. However, a 
person who engaged in such behaviour as things 
presently stand would have the greatest difficulty 
in sustaining such a claim if reliable witnesses 
were not present at the time. And if such wit¬ 
nesses were present, a prosecution might well re¬ 
sult on the grounds that the presence of witnesses 
made an assault unlikely or one that could have 
been resisted. It is a ticklish problem to say the 
least. But one could use one of the main criteria 
for determining whether a physical assault had 
taken place to decide whether an assault was likely 
to take place, namely the credibility of the wit¬ 
nesses. 

In short, all my law would require someone to do 
would be to show that they had been assaulted by 
an assailant in circumstances where a credible 
threat existed. If that was proved, no prosecution 
would take place. There might be some rough 
justice in that, but less than there is at the mo¬ 
ment. Moreover, what rough justice there was 
would most probably be at the expense of the 
wrongdoer rather than the law-abiding citizen. 

The Right to Own and Carry Weapons 

The right to self-defence is intimately connected 
with the right to own and carry weapons. If a 
man or woman cannot keep a weapon, in many 
circumstances he or she will be effectively de¬ 
fenceless. The problem in Britain is that the pos¬ 
session of any weapon by the private individual is 
being made increasingly difficult, ostensibly on 
the grounds of public safety, but in reality from of 
a desire by those with political power to control 
the general population. This elite behaviour is 
merely conforming to the historical norm. 

The desire to restrict the possession of weapons 
has always come from those who wished not only 
to monopolise power but to do so on their own 
terms. When the crossbow was invented, the me¬ 
dieval nobility attempted to ban it because it re¬ 
duced the effectiveness of the armoured and 
mounted knight. Failing in that, they attempted 
to restrict, with some success, its ownership to 
people they could control. The Samurai in Japan 
enforced ruthlessly their rule that only Samurai 
should carry swords. When the demobbed con¬ 
scripts of British Army returned to Britain after 
the First World War, the British government 
passed the first serious laws regulating gun owner¬ 
ship not because they feared that the British 
would begin to murder one another in great num¬ 
bers but because they feared Red revolution. 

As things stand in Britain, legal gun ownership 
has become so onerous, that many long time li- 
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“Much better to 
rest the argument 
[for the right to 
bear arms] on the 
twin reasons of 
self-defence and 
the means to resist 
an intolerant and 
oppressive state 
should one arise.” 


cence holders have given up. The effort in ob¬ 
taining a licence and in maintaining it is consider¬ 
able, because of both the Draconian storage con¬ 
ditions required by the police and their eagerness 
to engineer the revocation and denial of licences. 
Even if you legally own a gun, woe betide you if 
you are spotted openly carrying it in a public 
place. Assuming you are not gunned down by 
over-excited policemen, you will not merely have 
your licence revoked but probably end up in court 
as well. 

As for other weapons, if the police want to pick 
you up for possessing an offensive weapon there 
is a fair chance they can do so even if you do not 
mean to carry one. Forget about knives or 
coshes, which are complete no, nos, you are con¬ 
ceivably committing an offence if you have an 
aerosol of hairspray about your person or a ham¬ 
mer, for the 1953 Prevention of Crime Act cre¬ 
ates a general offence of possessing an offensive 
weapon in a public place, an offensive weapon 
being anything from a gun to a piece of wood or 
stone or a kitchen knife which is made, adapted 
or intended to cause physical injury to a person. 

Is There an Historical Basis for Private 
Weapon Ownership in England? 

This is an impossible question to answer categori¬ 
cally. It is undeniably tme that weapons were 
held widely by private individuals. Feudal military 
obligation was in fact built on the private provi¬ 
sion not merely of men but of arms and equip¬ 
ment. In late medieval times, statutes were en¬ 
acted to encourage longbow practice. The Span¬ 
ish Armada that attempted to invade England in 
1588 was repulsed by a mixed English fleet of 
private and Royal ships. 

Yet although weapons were commonly held by 
private individuals for many centuries, the right of 
the individual to hold weapons, especially guns, 
was far from being absolute or accepted by au¬ 
thority. The Bill of Rights passed after William of 
Orange came to the throne in 1689 stated: 

• “By causing several good subjects, being Protestants, 
to be disarmed, at the same time when papists were 
both armed and employed, contrary to 
law. ” (Clause 6 of the Bill of Rights 1690.) 

• “That the subjects which are Protestants, may have 
arms for their defence suitable to their conditions, and 
as allowed by law. ” (Clause 7 of the Bill of 
Rights 1690.) 

There are four points to note. First, Catholics 
were not thought to have the right to have arms. 
Second, the clear implication is that Protestants 
were to be armed to defend themselves against 
Catholics. Third, the very fact that such a clause 
was included means that the right to weapons was 
not so much part of English life that it was taken 
for granted. Fourth, it uses the phrase “suitable 
to their conditions”. This must mean that the 


right to weapons was limited and not limited 
merely in the sense that a private individual might 
not have a cannon but might have a musket. 

It is also illuminating that when the US Bill of 
Rights was created a century later it ran: 

• “A well-regulated militia being necessary to the secu¬ 
rity of a free state, the right of the people to keep and 
bear arms shall not be infringed.” (American 
Constitution Second Amendment.) 

The American Bill of Rights was based firmly on 
English tradition, the founding fathers of the 
USA considering themselves to be preserving 
English liberty when it had fallen into corruption 
in England. Yet they did not say that a man has 
the right to bear and keep arms full stop. They 
say he has it because of the need to maintain a 
militia. 

Nonetheless, the 1690 Bill of Rights does grant a 
right to bear arms of some sort. Leaving aside the 
question of what arms are permitted, does the Bill 
of Rights have any force today? The problem for 
those who would say it has is that the Bill of 
Rights is simply an Act of Parliament. It has no 
special constitutional status, any more than does 
any other British law with constitutional implica¬ 
tions. As such, it is difficult to see how it can not 
have been amended by the subsequent passing of 
laws restricting the ownership of weapons. It is 
tme that none of those laws specifically nullifies 
the Bill of Rights, but it is a long established prac¬ 
tice in English law that the passing of a new Act 
which contradicts a previous law is treated as 
automatically nullifying the earlier law. Whether 
this practice is entirely sound in law is perhaps 
debatable, but I cannot imagine the Lords over¬ 
turning the de facto principle retrospectively sim¬ 
ply because of the immense implications of doing 
so - if the illegitimacy of the practice was allowed, 
all past laws not explicitly repealed by later Acts 
would have to be considered ‘live’ where they 
clashed with later Acts. The result would be legal 
chaos. The best that could be reasonably ex¬ 
pected from Government is an Act making any 
future legislation require the specific repeal of 
Acts or clauses where a fresh Act contradicts the 
original Act. 

It is true that the judgement in the recent so- 
called ‘Metric Martyrs’ (2001/2) case appeared to 
create two levels of law and sanctioned the idea 
that later ‘ordinary’ Acts do not implicitly repeal, 
through simple contradiction, the earlier, superior 
‘constitutional’ Acts. However, I believe that the 
judgement was a literal absurdity. As stated previ¬ 
ously, in Britain there is no such thing as a consti¬ 
tutional Act in the sense that it has any superior 
status to any other Act. What we have are Acts 
that deal with constitutional matters. Conse¬ 
quently, I cannot see that judgement has any basis 
in law or customary British practice. 
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It is also argued by some people that a Common 
Law right to bear and own weapons exists be¬ 
cause in the past men were permitted to own and 
bear arms and a Common Law right developed 
accordingly. Whether this is true or not is irrele¬ 
vant. A Common Law right can be removed by 
statute and indeed the vast majority of our law 
today is Statute law. Our present gun laws are all 
statute based. 

The position with regard to history is clearly con¬ 
fused and contradictory. Resting a claim for a 
right to bear arms on it is pointless because those 
who resist such a thing will simply point out the 
lack of certain evidence and the evidence that 
contradicts the idea. Much better to rest the argu¬ 
ment on the twin reasons of self-defence and the 
means to resist an intolerant and oppressive state 
should one arise. 


What the Position Should be in a Free Society 


“The state trying to 
outlaw lethal 
weapons is like the 
state trying to 
outlaw 

pornography in the 
age of the 
internet.” 


In my perfect world, a man would be able to pur¬ 
chase a gun and ammunition in England as easily 
as he might buy a pound of potatoes. Similarly, a 
man should be able to carry any other weapon or 
implement he chooses. He should have the right 
to keep and carry weapons not merely for self- 
defence, but because otherwise arms are left in 
the hands of governments and criminals and de¬ 
nied to the ordinarily law-abiding citizen. Not 
only should a man be able to own a gun (or any 
other weapon) he should be able to do so without 
accounting for it to the police. 

What, you say, anyone able to own a gun and no 
licences to boot? Would not that result in Britain 
being turned into the Wild West? The answer is 
no. Consider this, at present there are plenty of 
guns in private hands in Britain, whether held ille¬ 
gally or legally, yet gun crime remains pretty rare: 
less than 100 gun murders in 2001. 


Even if all guns were made illegal, there would 
still be a large and by all accounts increasing num¬ 
ber of illegally held guns in private hands. Now 
comes the clincher. The vast majority of gun 
crime is committed with illegally held guns. In 
other words the present wearisome system of li¬ 
censing and the penal conditions of security under 
which guns must be stored on private premises 
have next to no effect on solving gun crime. 


If guns were allowed to everyone without restric¬ 
tion, the situation would be essentially the same as 
it is today. Gun crime would be committed with 
weapons that were unregistered. But would not 
more guns mean more gun crime? That presumes 
there would be a massive increase in gun owner¬ 
ship. This is far from being certain. Before seri¬ 
ous legal restrictions on gun ownership in Britain 
were enacted, gun ownership was not the norm. 
Nor does the ownership of a gun mean the owner 
will habitually carry it any more than the near uni¬ 


versal ownership of lethal knives has meant that 
most people carry such knives. It is also worth 
reflecting on the fact that even criminals in Britain 
rarely use guns, despite their widespread availabil¬ 
ity in our larger cities. If criminals do not rou¬ 
tinely use them to kill and wound, why should we 
believe the law-abiding citizen will? 

Generally, it does not matter if people are not 
policed because, Man, being a social animal, will 
not normally act in a fatally harmful way to oth¬ 
ers. Moreover, in a very law abiding society such 
as ours, there is less chance of seriously socially 
disruptive behaviour than in most, perhaps all, 
other societies. 

As mentioned previously, the English have a re¬ 
markably low murder rate generally (about 800 a 
year in a population of 60 million) and always 
have done. The paucity of English murder is not 
the result of a careful control of weapons through 
the ages, especially guns, for as mentioned above 
for much of our history weapons were available. 
The only rational explanation for it is that there is 
something in the English character and society, 
that has made extreme personal violence rare. If 
any people can be trusted to own weapons the 
English can. 

That guns do not equal mass homicide can also 
be seen from the example of Canada where seven 
million guns are owned legally in a population of 
30 million. They have a higher rate of gun killing 
than England, but it is still very low. Switzerland 
with its citizen army with all males of military age 
having a gun at home is another example of wide¬ 
spread ownership with a low gun crime rate. 

What weapons should people be allowed? Should 
private individuals be allowed to have anything 
from a revolver to nuclear bombs (as Michael 
Moore suggested in Boivlingfor Columbine )? Well, 
there is a compromise that is self-policing. The 
individual should have any weapon that the state 
is willing to use against the individual. 

If you want a lethal weapon you can always get 
one quite legitimately because there are so many 
things which will do. The Government bans 
commando style knives? No problem, you just go 
to your local hardware store and buy a decent 6- 
inch blade cook's knife. Or why not make your¬ 
self an old-fashioned cheese cutter out of cheese 
wire with a couple of pieces of wood to act as 
grips and Bob's your uncle once you have the wire 
wound around someone's neck. The state trying 
to outlaw lethal weapons is like the state trying to 
outlaw pornography in the age of the internet. 
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T O 5H GOVLRNELD- 


“Government 
means to be 
subjected...” 


o be governed is to be watched over, inspected, spied on, directed, 
legislated, regimented, closed in, indoctrinated, preached at, con¬ 
trolled, assessed, evaluated, censored, commanded; all by creatures 
that h ave neither the right, nor wisdom, nor virtue... *T~o be governed 
means that at every move, operation, or transaction one is noted, reg¬ 
istered, entered in a census, taxed, stamped, priced, assessed, pat¬ 
ented, licensed, authorised, recommended, admonished, prevented, 
reformed, set right, corrected. Government means to be subjected to 
tribute, trained, ransomed, exploited, monopolised, extorted, pres¬ 
ail in the name of public 
era! good. ~]~hen, at the first sign of resistance or word of complaint, 
one is repressed, fined, despised, vexed, pursued, hustled, beaten up, 
garrotted, imprisoned, shot, machine-gunned, judged, sentence d, de¬ 
ported, sacrificed, sold, betrayed, and to cap all, ridiculed, mocked, 
outraged and dishonoured. ~j~hat is government, that is itsjustice and 
its morality!.. Oh human personality! Glow can it be that you have 
cowered in such subjection for sixty centuries? 11 
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“False accusations 
of racism have 
suppressed 
legitimate 
debate...” 


DO WE NEED MASS IMMIGRATION? 
Anthony Browne/Civitas 


Editor's Note. A copy of Mr Browne’s very interesting 
book was sent to the S1F for review. Although, as always, 
the S1F does not necessarily endorse any or all of its con¬ 
tents, with the permission of Civitas it was felt more appro¬ 
priate to reproduce the accompanying press release. Order¬ 
ing details for the conrplete book can be found at the end of 
this article. 

Introduction 

Britain should have a policy of zero net immigra¬ 
tion, with equal numbers of people arriving and 
departing, according to a new report from the 
independent think-tank Civitas. The study is the 
first comprehensive look at the economic, social, 
demographic and cultural impact of mass immi¬ 
gration to Britain as it now occurs following the 
abandonment by the Labour government of the 
Conservatives' goal of zero net immigration. 

Immigration is at record levels 

The UK is experiencing the highest levels of net 
immigration in its history, quadrupling the rate of 
population growth and adding 543,000 to the 
population in the last three years, and 1.02 million 
to the population between 1992 and 2000. Unless 
immigration declines, it will add more than 2 mil¬ 
lion people every ten years. The Government 
Actuary Service estimates that with immigration 
of 195,000 a year (very close to the present level 
of legal immigration), the UK population will 
grow from 59.8 million in 2000 to 68.0 million in 
2031. 

Do We Need Mass Immigration ? argues that immi¬ 
gration at current levels is turning Britain into a 
country very ill-at-ease with itself. It imports pov¬ 
erty, creates parallel communities and increases 
social tensions, crime, and public health problems 
such as TB and HIV. 

Anyone concerned about social inequality should 
be worried about immigration 

Current immigration increases inequalities in the 
UK, because it causes a massive redistribution of 
wealth from those who compete with immigrants 
in the labour market (who tend to be poor, and 
suffer lower wages), to those who employ them 
(who tend to be rich, and enjoy lower costs and 
bigger profits). This effect is well documented in 
the US. In addition, in the UK with its tight 
property market, those who win are those who 
already own property, particularly those who rent 
it out; and those who lose are those who rent 
their homes, and those trying to get on the prop¬ 


erty ladder. Again, this is a generally a redistribu¬ 
tion of wealth from poor to rich. 

Current immigration is totally unlike earlier 
waves 

It is a completely different phenomenon from 
earlier waves of immigration, such as Huguenots, 
Jews and Ugandan Asians, all of whom were 
forced to leave their country of origin, and were 
limited in number, so that the immigration had a 
natural conclusion. 

False accusations of racism have suppressed 
legitimate debate 

However, the imperative to combat racism has 
resulted in a concerted campaign to convince the 
people of Britain that immigration in such record 
numbers is in their own interest. This has created 
a number of widely believed immigration myths 
that are simply untrue: 

• Britain does not have a declining population - 
more babies are bom each year than people 
die, and this is expected to carry on for an¬ 
other twenty years. The Government Actu¬ 
ary Service predicts that, with zero net migra¬ 
tion, the population will grow very gently 
from 59.8 million in 2000 to 60.3 million in 
2020. 

• Britain does not have a declining workforce, 
but the fastest growing workforce in Europe. 
This is largely because of the increase in the 
retirement age of women from 60 to 65 be¬ 
tween 2010 and 2020. The Government Ac¬ 
tuary Service predicts that, with zero net im¬ 
migration, the workforce will grow by 1.2 
million by 2020, from 36.89 million in 2000 
to 38.127 million in 2020. 

• Britain is not suffering a demographic time 
bomb, with an unsupportable burden of pen¬ 
sioners on the working population. Rather, 
the ratio of economically dependent children 
and pensioners compared to the working age 
population is expected to get more benign 
over the next twenty years. The Government 
Actuary Service predicts that the number of 
children and pensioners per thousand people 
of working age will fall from 620 in 2000 to 
583 in 2020. 

• Britain is not suffering from generalised la¬ 
bour shortages - according to the Labour 
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Force Survey there are 1.55 million unem¬ 
ployed in the UK, with an extra 2.3 million 
who are out of work but want to work but 
don't look for work largely because they 
don't think they will be able to get jobs that 
pay well enough. 

• As recognised by every authority and study 
on the issue (including the Government Ac¬ 
tuary Service, the Home Office, the Council 
of Europe and OECD), immigration is no 
‘fix’ for an ageing population, because immi¬ 
grants grow old too. An ageing society is 
utterly inevitable, and Britain will have to 
take policies to adjust to it, irrespective of 
whether there is immigration or not. 

• Immigration does boost GDP, but there is 
no evidence that it raises the level of the one 
measure that matters, GDP per capita, and 
unskilled immigration that leads to immigrant 
communities with high unemployment rates 
and low incomes may actually lower it. 


"Large-scale 
immigration 
without integration 
causes social 
fragmentation." 


Immigrants overall do pay more in tax than 
they receive in benefits and consume in pub¬ 
lic services, but only because immigrants 
from North America, Japan and the EU pay 
so much more than their fair share. Immi¬ 
grants from the Third World - who make up 
the entire net immigration to the UK - are on 
average less well educated, suffer higher un¬ 
employment, claim more of most forms of 
benefits, and make more demands on public 
services such as schools and hospitals, and 
almost certainly do not pay their way on av¬ 
erage. There are no figures for the UK, but 
official studies in the US show that the aver¬ 
age adult Mexican immigrant will consume 
throughout their life time $55,200 more in 
services than they contribute in taxes. The 
studies show that each immigrant without 
high school education consumes $89,000 
more in benefits and services than they pay 
in taxes. Households in California, where 
most Mexican immigrants arrive, have to pay 
on average $1,178 more in taxes each year to 
subsidise them. 


• Immigration is culturally enriching, although 
there are decreasing economies of scale to 
this in that doubling the amount of immigra¬ 
tion doesn't double the amount of cultural 
enrichment. There is also little evidence that 
British people actually want to be culturally 
enriched by immigration from around the 
globe, any more than the people of Nigeria, 
India, Saudi Arabia or China do. 


ble accusations of racism make me silent. History shows 
that silence only senes the devil. Modem liberal democra¬ 
cies were built on debate.” (p.xvii) 

The poor are often the losers 

The scale of type of immigration currently being 
experienced in the UK can also be damaging to 
the interests of many groups of people in the UK, 
although there are winners and losers: 

• Those who benefit from immigration are 
those who employ immigrants - such as com¬ 
panies who like plentiful cheap labour, and 
people who like cheap cleaners; those who 
lose from immigration are those who com¬ 
pete with immigrants, most notably unskilled 
workers and those from British ethnic mi¬ 
norities. The US government estimates that 
about half the decline in wages of unskilled 
workers in US is because of competition 
from unskilled immigrants. 

• The immigration-led rapid growth in popula¬ 
tion sharply increases the demand for new 
houses and, if it carries on at current rates, 
will increase demand for homes by 2 million 
by 2021, pushing up the pressure to build on 
green belt land, pushing up house prices, and 
adding to congestion, overcrowding in the 
South East, and pollution. 

• Large-scale immigration without integration 
causes social fragmentation. This is increas¬ 
ingly seen in northern towns such as Brad¬ 
ford, where official studies suggest that segre¬ 
gation and alienation between communities is 
getting worse. Immigration at a slower rate 
gives more time for integration. 

• Immigration is not a substitute for a develop¬ 
ment policy. It deprives many poor coun¬ 
tries of their most educated and entrepreneu¬ 
rial, often devastating health and education 
systems essential to development, and de¬ 
priving developing countries of tax-paying 
and politically stabilising middle-classes. One 
third of educated Ghanaians and Sierra 
Leoneons, and 75% of educated Jamaicans, 
live abroad. This is mitigated by remittances, 
but dependence on remittances encourages 
developing countries to become remittance 
economies based on exporting their educated 
rather and does nothing to stimulate their 
economies in ways that make people want to 
live there rather than leave. 

A balanced and sustainable policy 


Anthony Browne, author of the report and him¬ 
self a journalist, knows the fear of false accusa¬ 
tions of racism that many of his colleagues feel. 
But, he writes: “My career as a journalist gives me too 
much respect forfreedom of speech to letfear of the inevita¬ 


A rational immigration policy must explicitly iden¬ 
tify its aim, the ways to achieve that aim, and then 
it must be enforced. It must be rational enough 
to withstand open debate, and to attract wide¬ 
spread public support. The immigration policy 
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“Since Britain is 
one of the world’s 
most crowded 
countries ... the 
optimal level of net 
migration is 
zero...” 


should balance the humanitarian (asylum and 
family reunion), and some limited economic ends 
such as filling specific skills shortages. 

Since Britain is one of the world's most crowded 
countries, with a naturally growing population, the 
optimal level of net migration is zero or mildly 
negative. Zero net migration does not mean 
‘fortress Britain’ - it means equal numbers coming 
and going. 

Immigration, in allowing people to move to 
where they can maximise their welfare and get 
maximum return on their skills, is a definite force 
for good in the world, so long as it doesn't lead to 
unbalanced, unsustainable and destabilising popu¬ 
lation flows. Therefore, the UK government 


should aim at policies that allow as free move¬ 
ment of people as is compatible with having bal¬ 
anced and sustainable migration, as has been 
achieved within the EU. Britain should initiate 
negotiations on having an open border policy 
with other high income countries such as japan, 
where migration flows are likely to be limited, 
balanced and beneficial. 

Do We Need Mass Immigration? The Economic, Demo¬ 
graphic, Environmental, Social and Developmental Argu¬ 
ments Against Earge-Scale Net Immigration To Britain, 
by Anthony Browne is available from Civitas, The 
Mezzanine, Elizabeth House, 39 York Road, Lon¬ 
don SE1 7NQ, telephone 020 7401 5470, www. 
civitas.org.uk, ISBN 1-903 386 23 3, price £6.95 
including p&p. 


A LIBERTARIAN APPROACH TO THIRD WORLD DEBT AND 

THE ARMS TRADE 

Nigel Meek 


The cancellation of Third World debt is a hardy 
perennial amongst many Leftists (and many 
Christians, of course). This is perhaps why it is 
often not taken seriously by libertarians and con¬ 
servatives. The following is a brief thought on 
why libertarians in particular should think again. 

Starting with Third World debt, my own view is 
perhaps even more extreme than the ‘usual’ one. 
I would argue that Third World countries, as and 
when they obtain at least semi-civilised and en¬ 
during social systems and governments, should (a) 
simply default on debts owed due to the actions 
of the kleptocrats, state-socialists, and psychotics 
that used to lord it over them, and that (b) liber¬ 
tarians should actively support them in doing so 
by putting commercial and media pressure on 
financial institutions that attempted to enforce the 
debt, even if that does indeed mean some penal¬ 
ties for those with money invested in these same 
institutions. 

Note what I am not saying: that Western banks 
and/or governments should ‘cancel’ or ‘forgive’ 
the debts, no doubt anyway at their customers’ 
and citizens’ expense respectively. The loans and 
subsequent debt were never legitimate in the first 
place. Let me explain. 

From a hardline libertarian position, all non¬ 
voluntary ‘government’ is wrong. Nevertheless, 
even within our mixed-economy Western nations, 
there is something that seems particularly wrong 
about government financing its activities out of 
anything other than current or at most short- 
range future tax revenues. The latter can be justi¬ 


fied to the limited extent that some of the citi¬ 
zenry had a notional say in electing the govern¬ 
ment doing the spending. However, financing it 
out of borrowing disgracefully shifts the burden 
of repayment, implicitly in the name of some ficti¬ 
tious and open-ended ‘social contract’, onto those 
who lacked any say at all in who the government 
was and what it/they did. I can see no difference 
at all between such activity by a government and 
me demanding at gunpoint that my neighbours 
repay my MasterCard bill. This, of course, applies 
even more in the case of the luckless inhabitants 
of the world’s more benighted regions who have 
been saddled with the results of the (at best) folly 
and (at worst) evil of their former rulers, some¬ 
thing in which they had no say at all. 

(In the meantime, in the world ‘as is’, in the cases 
of those countries still under the sway of the un¬ 
civilised but not wholly stupid, I accept that exter¬ 
nal debt may provide some leverage with which to 
try and make them ameliorate their behaviour.) 

I confess that I have a loathing for the banks, 
governments, and other institutions and compa¬ 
nies - or rather, of course, the real individuals who 
make the decisions - of supposedly civilised 
Western nations who loan the money in the first 
place and/or who do things such as authorise or 
sell arms which cannot be afforded and which 
anyway will mainly be used for internal oppres¬ 
sion or the pathetic yet lethal self-aggrandisement 
of the world’s despots. To offer another domes¬ 
tic analogy. Some people have in all innocence 
sold their cars to others who turned out to be ter¬ 
rorists wanting a vehicle for a car bomb. Few 
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commercial 
decisions have a 
moral 

dimension...” 


would lay any blame on the deceived vendor, but 
instead direct it unequivocally at the terrorists. 
However, what if the vendor, although not him¬ 
self actively inclined towards the commission of 
terrorist outrages or even necessarily sympathetic 
to the cause espoused by the terrorists, knew full 
well what the buyers intended to do with the vehi¬ 
cle but sold the car anyway in indifference to its 
ultimate use? Would we then hold that the ven¬ 
dor had at least some blood on his hands and is 
deserving of at the very least public condemna¬ 
tion and probably punishment? I think we would. 

So too, surely, with the financial institutions who 
knew and know full-well the nature of the indi¬ 
viduals and regimes to which they lent money, or 
in turn others who sold arms and other equip¬ 
ment that could reasonably be held to ensure the 
continuation of the despotism. To promote the 
interests of someone you have very good reason 
to know is a psychopathic gangster - except per¬ 
haps in the limited situation where your own sur¬ 
vival is at stake and self-preservation as an indi¬ 
vidual or a community might be called upon as 
justification — is an inherently immoral act. It may 
be that they have broken no law and so cannot be 
punished in any formal sense, but the individuals 
who were and are the controlling hearts and 
minds of institutions and commercial compa¬ 
nies — and, oh my word, governments too! — who 
have knowingly dealt with such people deserve at 
the very least public exposure and censure. 


One final thought about the relationship between 
for-profit business — i.e. what is usually known as 
‘capitalism’ - and libertarianism. Capitalism is 
entirely compatible with libertarianism; indeed 
that notion that it ever could not be would seem 
ridiculous to many. However, the pursuit of fi¬ 
nancial profit to oneself and/or one’s sharehold¬ 
ers come what may can sometimes definitely be 
incompatible with libertarianism. Libertarianism 
rests on certain strictures — whether derived from 
natural rights or utilitarianism — which in some 
shape or other tend to come down to some vari¬ 
ant of the ‘non-aggression principle’, which is it¬ 
self a reformulation of the old (properly called) 
liberal concept of complete individual (negative) 
freedom subject to the equal (negative) freedom 
of others. The relevance of this to the paragraphs 
above should be very clear. Actions that clearly 
contravene the non-aggression principle are nec¬ 
essarily incompatible with genuine libertarianism. 
Therefore, engaging in direct business relation¬ 
ships with individuals and governments that you 
have good grounds for knowing will use their 
‘receipts’ from that relationship in the furtherance 
of what are essentially aggressive/coercive crimi¬ 
nal enterprises must itself be incompatible with 
libertarianism. 

One does not have to believe in the ersatz- 
socialism of so-called Corporate Social Responsi¬ 
bility to believe that commercial decisions have a 
moral dimension and that businesses should act 
responsibly. 


LONG LIVE THE MONARCHY 
Peter Richards 


The Queen’s Golden Jubilee last year has made 
the constitutional monarchy once more become a 
subject for debate. Some journalists used the oc¬ 
casion as an opportunity to express their republi¬ 
can views. One such journalist was Jonathan 
Freedland, a columnist for The Guardian, whose 
article on 31st January 2002 for The Mirror, makes 
clear that he is looking forward to a time: “when 
we can say goodbye to this fairytale throwback 
once and for all”.! 1 ) In short, he is advocating the 
abolition of the monarchy. 

It should be remembered that this has been tried 
before and it didn’t work. There was a period in 
English history when the monarchy had been 
abolished. On January 4 th 1649, England was de¬ 
clared a Republic. In the same year Charles the 
First was tried and executed by Parliament. This 
Republic, or Commonwealth as it was known, 
lasted from 1649 to 1653. This was followed by 
the Protectorate under Oliver Cromwell and then 
later under his son Richard. This lasted until 


1660. It was at this time that the mood of the 
country changed. General George Monk, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of all the forces was convinced 
“that the mass of the English people were tired of 
constitutional experiments and longed for the re¬ 
turn of the monarchy”.! 2 ) 

Sir Winston S. Churchill in his A History of the 
English Speaking Peoples explains what happened: 
“It was most plainly the wish of the people that 
the king should ‘enjoy his own again’. This sim¬ 
ple phrase, sprung from the heart of the common 
folk, also made its dominating appeal to the rank 
and fortune. It was carried, in spite of Major- 
Generals and their myrmidons, on the wings of a 
joyous melody from village to village and manor 
to manor. 

Till then upon Ararat’s hill 
Mj hope shall cast her anchor still, 

Until 1 see some peaceful dove 
Bring home the Branch she dearly love 
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Then will l wait, till the waters abate, 

Which now disturb my troubled brain: 

Else never rejoice till l hear the voice 
That the King enjoys his own again. ”P) 

The point is that the Restoration of the monarchy 
was brought about because of the will of the com¬ 
mon people and not in spite of it. This is in stark 
contrast to our current integration into a Euro¬ 
pean Superstate. Can you imagine a popular song 
being sung, up and down the country, about 
wanting a European President? No, nor can I. 

Many of the arguments, both for and against the 
monarchy, centre on the idea of symbolism. One 
argument used against the monarchy is that it 
represents a feudal society. It is claimed that it is 
a symbol for a society of hierarchy and deference. 
I reject these symbols as outdated. 

It is more appropriate in my view to recognise 
that the monarchy is a symbol of national identity 
and cohesion. The living monarch provides a 
tangible link in the chain of history that goes back 
a thousand years, providing a very real sense of 
continuity. The monarchy can also be seen as a 
symbol of ancient liberty which the Queen or 
King is entrusted to protect. Especially at this 
particular time in history, because of the danger 
of the country being swallowed up in a Euroland 
of regions, where England doesn’t even appear on 
the map, it is important to recognise the need for 
a symbol of national sovereignty. The monarchy 
satisfies that need. 

An important feature of constitutional monarchy 
is that it stands above politics. The Head of State 
provides a figurehead for national focus, without 
being political. As a Conservative, I would be 
deeply unhappy if Tony Blair was Head of State, 
just as I imagine Labour supporters would be 
equally unhappy with a Conservative President. 
The Honours System, for the same reason, is 
more effective if it is separated from politics. 

The monarchy also gives a permanency that out¬ 
lasts political changes, providing stability to the 
country. The Queen does not interfere with indi¬ 
vidual freedoms that affect our everyday lives but 
she is in a position to select a caretaker govern¬ 
ment in the event of a national crisis. Without 
her, we would be in danger of sliding into a dicta¬ 
torship by some ‘control freak’ of a political 
leader when our freedoms could be lost. 

Prior to the most recent elections in Zimbabwe, 
President Mugabe allegedly threatened to use the 
armed forces to ensure he retained power, even if 
he lost the election. This situation could not arise 
in Britain because the armed forces swear alle¬ 
giance to the Queen and not to a politician. We 
need to recognise that the existence of a constitu¬ 
tional monarchy prevents the creation of a totali¬ 
tarian State. It should not be forgotten that both 
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Stalin and Hitler came to power in post¬ 
monarchist States. 

No discussion about the monarchy would be 
complete without the mention of finance. The 
Queen attracts many foreign tourists to Britain 
and the resulting tax revenue I believe outweighs 
the cost to the British taxpayer. We should also 
bear in mind that Presidents don’t come free of 
charge. 

The events of the last year have confirmed that 
the Royal pageantry of the British monarchy is 
still truly impressive to all who witness it. Its abil¬ 
ity to stir the emotions of patriotism ensures its 
popularity. No other nation on earth has any¬ 
thing to match it. 

I would like to take a moment look at this quota¬ 
tion from William Shakespeare’s play Richard the 
Second, in which John of Gaunt makes the follow¬ 
ing speech. 

‘This royal throne of kings, this sceptred isle, 

This earth of Majesty, this seat of Mars, 

This other Eden, demi-paradise; 

Thisfortress, built ly nature for herself, 

Against infection and the hand of war; 

This happy breed of men, this little world, 

This precious stone set in the silver sea, 

Which sen’es it in the office of a wall, 

Or as a moat defensive to a house, 

Against the envy of less happier lands; 

This blessedplot, this earth, this realm, this England. ”< 4 l 

If we delete all the royal references from this pas¬ 
sage, it loses some of its magic. I believe that if 
we abolish the monarchy, England too will lose 
some of its magic. 

And finally I would like to leave you with the 
words of John Grigg, historian and author, whose 
appreciation of constitutional monarchy is un¬ 
equivocal. “The British record for inventiveness 
is undeniably good, in the arts (above all in litera¬ 
ture), in philosophy, in pure science, in engineer¬ 
ing and technology, and in the evolution of law 
and government. In this last respect, one of the 
greatest of all British inventions is constitutional 
monarchy, though too often it is either disre¬ 
garded or taken for granted.”© 
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AN OVERVIEW OF ANARCHIST INDIVIDUALIST THOUGHT 

Joe Peacott 


"... individualists 
argue that the 
initiation of force is 
always unjust, and 
that groups of 
people are entitled 
to no more freedom 
of action than 
individuals.” 


Introduction 

Anarchists all hold two principles in common: the 
rejection of involuntary social organizations and 
structures and the advocacy of individual freedom 
of thought and action. But they have always dif¬ 
fered among themselves on many issues, espe¬ 
cially on economic questions and ways of arriving 
at the new society. Various libertarians advocate 
any number of alternative modes of ownership of 
property, ways of managing enterprises, methods 
of achieving social change, and processes for 
making decisions. This diversity of thought has 
led to a number of distinct branches within the 
anarchist movement. 

The predominant tendency among libertarians is 
that of the social revolutionaries. They are gener¬ 
ally either anarchist communists, who believe eve¬ 
rything should be owned in common and that all 
decisions should be made collectively and democ¬ 
ratically, or anarchists syndicalists who envision a 
world based on labor unions and democratically 
controlled work places, with planning and deci¬ 
sion-making taking place in various committees 
and councils. These social anarchists reject indi¬ 
vidual private property and believe that individu¬ 
als’ needs and desires are best realized through 
groups, collectives, and communities. 

At the opposite end of the anarchist spectrum are 
the anarchist capitalists, who envision a form of 
capitalism without the state, which would bear 
little resemblance to the economic system which 
goes by the same name today. They argue that 
the inequities associated with capitalism are not 
the result of profit, interest, rent and other un¬ 
earned wealth, but are caused by the govern¬ 
ment’s favoring of some corporations at the ex¬ 
pense of others by means of corporate welfare 
and legal restrictions on competition and access 
to credit. They believe that with the abolition of 
government everyone would have the ability to 
form their own capitalist enterprise should they so 
choose and that competition and a real free mar¬ 
ket would enrich virtually everyone and eliminate 
poverty. 

The Individualists 

There is, however, another group within the anar¬ 
chist movement that rejects both communal and 


capitalist economic arrangements. These are the 
individualists, who originated in the United States 
in the 1800s. From the 1820s to the 1860s, Josiah 
Warren and various associates engaged in a num¬ 
ber of economic and social projects based on the 
concepts that cost should be the limit of price, 
and that profit, interest, and rent are forms of 
theft that exist only because of government pro¬ 
motion and protection. These endeavors ranged 
from a ‘Time Store’ in Cincinnati to intentional 
communities in various places, including the anar¬ 
chist village of Modern Times on Long Island. 
While all of these enterprises were considered at 
least limited successes by their participants, dem¬ 
onstrating the viability of the anarchist individual¬ 
ist idea, none of them were long-lived. 

While the experimental phase of the individualist 
movement ended with the demise of Modern 
Times, a number of individualists continued to 
agitate for social change through such publica¬ 
tions as The Word and Liberty, and organizations 
including the New England Labor Reform 
League, and the Boston Anarchists’ Club. This 
movement faded out when Liberty ceased publica¬ 
tion in 1908 and its editor, Benjamin Tucker, left 
the United States. While there were individualist 
writers, movements, and groups in France, Italy, 
Russia, and Germany, the American movement 
was by far the largest and most influential. 

These organizations and publications were 
‘rediscovered’ in the 1960s and 1970s, with both 
capitalist and some non-capitalist anarchists trac¬ 
ing the origins of their modern movements to the 
old American libertarian individualists. The anar¬ 
chist capitalists, however, reject a key part of the 
thought of the individualists, that wealth is cre¬ 
ated by individual labor and that rent, interest, 
and profit are ways to steal this wealth from its 
rightful owners. Their support for capitalist eco¬ 
nomic forms puts them outside the tradition of 
these staunchly anticapitalist anarchists. 

What Anarchist Individualists Believe 

Anarchist individualists argue that the initiation of 
force is always unjust, and that groups of people 
are entitled to no more freedom of action than 
are individuals. Activities that are unacceptable 
when engaged in by one person do not become 
tolerable when they are engaged in by a group of 
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people, even if that group constitutes itself as a 
government. If it is wrong for my neighbor to 
steal from me or reduce me to slavery, it is just as 
wrong for the state to do so in the form of taxa¬ 
tion, the military draft, or compulsory education. 
Governments of all sorts are based on force, rob¬ 
bery, and the mandatory compliance of their sub¬ 
jects with the laws and regulations of the rulers. 

Like all other anarchists, individualists think the 
way to maximize human freedom and happiness 
is to abolish the state and all other involuntary 
relationships, organizations, and institutions. 
They believe that all people should be free to 
choose with whom they associate, what kind of 
work they do, how they dispose of the products 
of their labor, where they live, and what kinds of 
recreation in which they engage. The only limit 
on someone’s freedom of action should be the 
equal freedom of others to live their lives unmo¬ 
lested. In other words, the area in which some¬ 
one may freely swing their arm ends where the 
nose of another person begins. 


those who now control the money supply. 

Social Relations in an Individualist Commu¬ 
nity 

Individualists maintain that people should be free 
to associate with whomever they choose and 
avoid whatever interactions and institutions they 
prefer to keep clear of. While collectively- 
oriented anarchists envision participatory democ¬ 
racy and representative committees of various 
sorts as key parts of their libertarian societies, in¬ 
dividualists tend to foresee few permanent 
‘public’ institutions and bodies. People would 
come together on an ad hoc basis to solve specific 
problems or deal with certain projects, and then 
separate again to go about their independent lives. 
Individualists see no need for committees, coun¬ 
cils, or other standing bodies to oversee the day- 
to-day relationships of people. The spontaneous 
order generated by the social and economic inter¬ 
actions of free individuals would produce all the 
structure necessary to sustain community life. 


Where individualists differ most from other anar¬ 
chists is in the area of economics. Unlike com¬ 
munist anarchists, individualists advocate the pri¬ 
vate ownership of property and individual reten¬ 
tion of the products of one’s labor. This means 
the whole product of one’s labor. Individualists 
reject profit as an unjust theft of the product of 
the labor of another, and therefore have as little in 
common with capitalists as they have with social- 


“Individualists 


maintain that 
people should be 
free to associate 
with whomever 
they choose...” 


Individualists support tenure of land based on use 
and occupancy and believe rent is simply another 
form of profit-taking by the unproductive. Peo¬ 
ple should have title only to the amount of land 
they can use and work themselves, but would be 
free to pool their resources in order to engage in 
larger scale operations for the sake of efficiency 
and greater productivity. The parties to such co¬ 
operative arrangements would still be entitled to 
the full product of their labor, thus generating no 
profit. 


Because the government’s monopoly on the issu¬ 
ance of legal tender and chartering of banks artifi¬ 
cially restricts the supply of money and increases 
the cost while decreasing the availability of credit, 
individualists advocate an entirely new banking 
and currency system. Mutual banks or other 
credit institutions would be free to issue their own 
forms of money and would compete among 
themselves for customers, thus driving down the 
costs of obtaining credit to the those associated 
with the bank’s operating expenses and the sala¬ 
ries of the bank workers. Members of such insti¬ 
tutions would thus be able to obtain credit with¬ 
out having to repay loans at the crippling interest 
rates now current. Interest, like rent and profit 
would no longer exist, as free people with real 
choices would not be required to pay tribute to 


Contracts between individuals, whether explicit or 
simply understood, would play a key part in inter¬ 
personal relations. Unlike governmental ‘social 
contracts’, constitutions and laws which purport 
to bind people who have not, in fact, consented 
to be governed, individuals in a stateless world 
would have to spell out for each other their ex¬ 
pectations in all social and economic interactions. 
New social norms would have to be constantly 
negotiated and renegotiated as people and their 
desires change. While this may seem cumber¬ 
some compared to the relative ease of going along 
with received social rules and customs, the vastly 
increased freedom of action which individuals 
would attain would more than compensate for the 
inconvenience of having to make up our own 
minds about things. 

Individuals and voluntary groups would produce 
whatever products people wish to acquire and 
exchange would take place in an unrestricted mar¬ 
ketplace, where true free competition would keep 
prices down to the level of the actual cost of pro¬ 
duction. The regulations and licensing schemes 
that now restrict the supply and increase the costs 
of certain kinds of products and services would 
be done away with resulting in increased access to 
many services and products, like health care and 
drugs, that are scarce and expensive now primarily 
as a result of government meddling. 

As with everything else in a society without gov¬ 
ernment, individuals would have to make their 
own provisions for self-defense and the security 
of themselves and their property. While people in 
a freer society with less social and economic ine¬ 
quality would likely encounter less crime and vio¬ 
lence, interpersonal nastiness would surely still 
exist. People would be free to protect themselves 
with whatever weapons they choose when the 
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benefits far 
outweighs the 
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governments and laws that attempt to disarm the 
populace are done away with. They would also 
have the option of forming voluntary groups for 
joint self-defense or purchasing defense services 
from others willing to provide them for a fee. 

All of the new freedoms experienced with the 
abolition of the state would also entail new risks 
for individuals. An unregulated health care mar¬ 
ket would allow anyone to offer themselves up as 
a healer, the elimination of gun laws would in¬ 
crease the supply of lethal weapons, and poten¬ 
tially dangerous dmgs would be freely available. 
Without the supposed safety net of government 
rules and regulations and state welfare programs, 
we would all have only ourselves and our chosen 
associates to rely on to keep out of harm’s way 
and deal with the consequences of our mistakes 
and misjudgments. People would have to take it 
upon themselves to become informed as individu¬ 
als about products, services, and other people, 
and try to make wise decisions in dealing with 
their new-found freedoms. Freedom is a risky 
business, but its benefits far outweigh the risks. 

How to Get There from Here 

Means and ends are inextricably connected for the 
anarchist individualist. Thus, it is important to 
choose methods of pursuing social change that do 
not conflict with libertarian values and do not 
violate the freedoms of others. While individual¬ 
ists often see themselves as abolitionists, in that 
they advocate the immediate abolition of all gov¬ 
ernment and laws and welcome any diminution in 
the power of the state, they recognize that social 
change in a libertarian direction will come about 
gradually. 

While some individualists are pacifists, rejecting 
any form of violence, others support individuals’ 
freedom to defend themselves against aggression 
using force if necessary. While condoning such 
force in self-defense, however, libertarians oppose 
any initiation of violence and advocate the use of 
non-violent direct action as the primary method 
of changing society and abolishing government. 

Viewing capitalist economic relations as forms of 
legal theft, individualists support workers who 
occupy their workplaces and continue to mn the 
operations as worker-owned and run coopera¬ 
tives, including farmworkers who take over and 
cultivate tracts of land currently held by profit¬ 
making corporations. But, in addition to such 
direct confrontation with state-supported eco¬ 
nomic institutions, anarchists advocate setting up 
alternative organizations and cooperatives to take 
the place of and/or compete with conventional 
businesses. Ranging from worker-initiated and 
run small enterprises to intentional communities 
to local currencies, such endeavors can substitute, 
at least for their participants, a libertarian arrange¬ 
ment for some of the most exploitative relation¬ 


ships in the mainstream economy, as well as pro¬ 
vide an example to others of the possibilities 
available to self-directed individuals and groups. 

As for abolishing political institutions, the indi¬ 
vidualist anarchist approach is to encourage peo¬ 
ple to withdraw their support for the state when¬ 
ever and wherever possible, eventually forcing the 
state out of business by starving it of money, per¬ 
sonnel, and deference. Tax avoidance/evasion, 
draft resistance, refusal to vote, public denuncia¬ 
tion of government war-making and international 
meddling, withdrawal from government schools, 
and circumvention of state rules and regulations 
all help weaken and lessen respect for government 
power. As in the case of the economy, it is also 
important to set up alternatives to state-provided 
‘services’ that many have come to depend on. 
Homeschooling networks, private charitable hos¬ 
pitals and clinics, and food pantries and shelters 
on the model of those run by groups like the an¬ 
archist Catholic Workers can take the place of 
government-provided miseducation, illness care, 
and homeless ‘services’. These alternative efforts 
instead offer a humane, respectful, and caring 
substitute model for the hierarchical, invasive, and 
judgemental way in which governments herd and 
warehouse their young, infirm, and unlucky sub¬ 
jects. 

Besides supporting and participating in alterna¬ 
tives to capitalism and the state, libertarians need 
to publicize their efforts, explain the individualist 
outlook and approaches to others, and continu¬ 
ously point out the shortcomings and evils of the 
political, economic and social institutions to 
which we are all subject. This requires the use of 
all communication methods available, including 
print and broadcast media; public demonstrations, 
lectures, and discussions; and the internet. Unless 
other people become aware there are alternatives 
to the current set-up, and come to see change in 
the direction of liberty as desirable, there is no 
way an anarchist society will ever come about. 

The individualist anarchist methods of promoting 
social change discussed above will not bring about 
a new world quickly and will require a great effort 
on the part of individualists. But they are the only 
means by which such change can be accom¬ 
plished without compromising anarchist princi¬ 
ples and endangering the lives and freedoms of 
others. And the protection of life and the promo¬ 
tion of liberty are the whole point of the anarchist 
individualist project. 

Joe Peacott is a healthcare professional from the USA. 
He is a leading figure in the BAD Brigade whose website 
can be found at http: I / world.std.com/~bbrigade/ 
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HIGHER TAXES AND MORE CRIME: THE CASE OF TOBACCO 

Giuseppe De Santis 


Governments try to interfere in many aspects of 
our lives, and smoking is one of the areas most 
affected by State meddling. Smoking is certainly 
dangerous. On average, it reduces live expec¬ 
tancy, with smokers more likely to catch serious 
diseases such as cancer and to have strokes, all of 
which increase the financial burden on the NHS. 
Because of the high financial - at least £1 billion 
per year for the NHS - and social costs of smok¬ 
ing, successive governments have attempted to 
discourage it by various means including by in¬ 
creasing the taxation on cigarettes: the idea being 
that the more expensive they are, the less likely 
are people to smoke. (Of course, the additional 
revenues are welcomed in order to boost spend¬ 
ing in other areas that have nothing to do with 
smoking or healthcare.) In addition to this, many 
pressure groups have attacked tobacco companies 
on a ‘moral’ level for making huge profits at the 
expense of smokers’ health. (No matter that peo¬ 
ple decided to start and to continue smoking of 
their own free will.) 

Unfortunately for politicians, the facts indicate 
that high tobacco duties translate into an increase 
in smuggling without reducing the number of 
smokers. The reaction: an increase in the effort 
to tackle smugglers with more sophisticated de¬ 
vices to be installed in ports in order to check 
every container to see if it contains tobacco prod¬ 
ucts, 520 more investigators to detect and break 
up smuggling rings, tougher penalties for anyone 
dealing in illegal tobacco, and so on. These meas¬ 
ures appeared in the budget prepared in the 2000 
by the Treasury. After three years, the situation is 
unchanged. Only a little while ago the same 
Treasury revealed that tobacco smuggling is cost- 
ing it £3 billion in lost revenues and announced 
yet more measures to tackle it. In Britain, the av¬ 
erage price of a packet of cigarettes is £4.20 (76% 
of this being taxes of various sorts) whereas in 
continental Europe it is only £1.70. Small won¬ 
der that organised crime finds smuggling so at¬ 
tractive: when successful it is lucrative and when 
unsuccessful the punishment is relatively mild 
compared to those caught smuggling narcotics. 

Common sense would suggest a reduction in to¬ 
bacco duties in order to eliminate the incentive 
for smuggling. A situation like this indeed did 
happen in Canada a few years ago when tobacco 
was being brought in illegally from the USA be¬ 
cause of Canada’s higher duties. Smuggling 
ceased only when Canada dropped indirect taxa¬ 
tion on cigarettes. However, a proposal like this 
here in the UK would spark strong protests from 
politicians, health activists, and all those individu¬ 


als and organisations who claim to be devoted to 
public health. They would certainly have some 
arguments on their side, but we need to look at 
the facts. 

For example, the police admit that 20% of ciga¬ 
rettes smoked in the UK have been smuggled in, 
as has probably the majority of loose tobacco. 
Every attempt to prevent people from smoking 
by increasing taxation has done nothing but lead 
to an increase in smuggling. The police might be 
able to arrest more tobacco smugglers but, 
amongst the public at least, few care about such 
people when compared to those responsible for 
violent crimes. How many people would really 
prefer that the police gave a higher priority to to¬ 
bacco smuggling and illegal retailing rather than to 
the perpetrators of crimes such as burglary and 
violent assaults of all types? By following the Ca¬ 
nadian example noted above, more police - and 
other law enforcement agencies where appropri¬ 
ate - would be available to patrol our streets and 
neighbourhoods and to investigate what most 
people would consider to be more serious crimes, 
with huge benefits in terms of better quality of life 
(with better prevention and detection of serious 
crime) and lower financial costs (with no need to 
hire more police to combat present crime levels). 

Of course, the government would face an increase 
in healthcare spending which furthermore was no 
longer covered by the high duties on tobacco. 
Except, of course, as we have seen above, keeping 
the high duties means that the government does 
not collect the tax in the first place! In short, 
scrapping the present high duties would not 
change the situation. 

Yes, more people would probably catch smoking- 
related diseases, but it is important to remember 
that smugglers and retailers of illegal tobacco of¬ 
ten provide tobacco that is more dangerous - e.g. 
with a higher nicotine content - than legitimate 
tobacco. Scrapping the current high taxes would 
increase the proportion of higher quality, lower 
nicotine tobacco that is smoked, bringing lower 
health risks in the long term. In addition, the 
higher healthcare costs generated by any increase 
in the number of smokers has to be weighed 
against the drop in social security expenditure 
since, if more people die young, the less govern¬ 
ment has to spend in retirement pensions. This 
last point may seem to be taking actuarial honestly 
too far, but on an individual level balancing risk 
and rewards is the sort of decision that people 
should be allowed to make for themselves with¬ 
out paternalistic ‘help’ from the government. 
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The SIF’s Aim: 

To Promote Responsible Individual Freedom 


The SIF believes... 
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That the individual, rather than the State, is the primary source of morality 
and authority. 

That private citizens should have the freedom to act as they wish provided 
their actions do not harm others, and that the law should exist principally 
to guarantee such individual liberty and not to act as a paternalistic 
guardian; in the primacy of freely negotiated contract; and in Parliament as 
the supreme law-making body in the United Kingdom. 

That an efficient free-market economy benefits all, and that the State’s 
economic function should mainly be limited to the prevention of violence 
and fraud and similar obstacles to honest competition and co-operation. 
That taxes in the United Kingdom are far too high and erode individual 
responsibility and enterprise; and that in a truly free society citizens, with 
the benefit of higher post-tax earnings, would be free to decide upon their 
own priorities, with usually temporary government assistance concentrated 
upon cases of unavoidable hardship. 

That justice shall be administered by courts that are not subject to political 
pressure; and that government decisions have no validity unless founded 
on clear legal authority. 

That to preserve the liberties of private individuals we need more 
independent-minded Members of Parliament, a stronger Second Chamber, 
and more effective parliamentary control over the executive. 

That there is too much influence on government from pressure groups 
that call for legislation of an unnecessary and restrictive nature, thus not 
only adding to the material burdens on individuals and corporate bodies 
but reducing one’s capacity to learn personal responsibility, self-reliance, 
and voluntary co-operation. 


SIF Activities 

The SIF organises public meetings featuring speakers of note; holds occasional 
luncheons at the Houses of Parliament; publishes this journal to which 
contributions are always welcome; and has its own website. The SIF also has 
two associated campaigns: Tell-lt that seeks to make information on outcomes of 
drugs and medical treatments more widely known and available to doctors and 
patients alike, and Choke in Personal Safety (CIPS) that opposes seatbelt 
compulsion. 


Joining the SIF 

If you broadly share our objectives and wish to support our work, then please 
write to us at the address on this page, enclosing a cheque for £15 (minimum) 
made payable to the Society for Individual Freedom. 


Could You Write for The Individual? 


We are always looking for contributions to 
The Individual corresponding with some as¬ 
pect of the aims and beliefs of the SIF. 
These can range from referenced essays of an 
academic nature to personal opinions, experi¬ 
ences, and insights. 

The subject might be almost anything that 
you can think of. It can be something of 
your own or in response to another’s contri¬ 
bution in The Individual or elsewhere. 

Length can range from a few hundred words 
to several thousand. Submissions should 
preferably be in electronic format, although 
this may not always be essential. 

If you have never written for publication be¬ 
fore, then don’t worry. We are happy to give 


advice and will never publish anything with¬ 
out the author’s final approval. 

As well as being published in hardcopy form, 
The Individual will also be uploaded onto the 
SIF’s website. 

We also welcome letters in response to arti¬ 
cles printed in The Individual or other aspects 
of the SIF’s activities. 

If you think that you might be interested, 
then please contact us using the details on 
this page. 

The Editor of The Individual and the Manage¬ 
ment Committee of the SIF reserve the right 
not to use any submission. 




